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It was about a five hour drive from Boston to 
the remote campsite in High Falls, New York that 
played host to this year’s summer conference of 
the Union for Radical Political Economy (URPE). 
Pulling into the retreat grounds, surrounded by 
thick verdant woods on one side, and a small lake¬ 
side chicken farm on the other, this place seemed 
an unlikely spot for a radical gathering focused on 
Occupy, and on developing “political economy for 
the 99%” (this year’s URPE theme). 

URPE was founded in 1968 and is “devoted to 
the study, development and application of radical 
political economic analysis to social problems.” A 
product of the Sixties social movements that has 
survived to see and to support the most recent 
flowering of social protest, members of URPE in¬ 
clude longtime radical activists, organizers, and 
academics, from across the country and beyond. 

This year’s conference, focused on the “Politi¬ 
cal Economy of the 99%,” brought together long¬ 
time political economists associated with URPE 
and members of the Occupy Movements from 
New York City, as well as New Hampshire, 
Boston, and elsewhere to explore the challenges 
that the Occupy movement faces, to discuss the 
nature of the various crises facing contemporary 
society, and to develop strategies to confront cap¬ 
italism as well as alternatives to it. Attendees in¬ 
cluded not only Americans, but activists from Italy 
as well as participants in the Indignados from 
Spain. 

Jackie DiSalvo, an organizer with Occupy Wall 
Street’s Labor Outreach working-group gave a 
spirited presentation at the opening plenary ses¬ 
sion, analyzing the great breakthroughs, as well 


as the limits and the present challenges facing the 
Occupy movement. DiSalvo closed with an appeal 
to Occupy to think seriously about a nation-wide 
strategy that can actually build the power of the 
99% and challenge the rule of the 1%. 

Throughout the conference the relationship be¬ 
tween struggles for reform and more radical goals 
of revolution were a constant theme of discussion, 
as was that of the relationship between the con¬ 
struction of “utopian” alternatives to the present 
order, and the struggle to defend aspects of the 
present order—such as Social Security, Medicare, 
or union rights—that are presently coming under 
1% assault. 

Nearly 100 people attended. Joe Ramsey of 
Occupy Boston and the Boston Fare Strike Coali¬ 
tion (BFSC) gave a presentation on the continu¬ 
ing budget crisis of the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority (MBTA) and how Occupy 
activists are conducting mass education around 
the MBTA fare hikes and service cuts “by linking 
the crushing of public services to the irrationality of 
how wealth is distributed in a capitalist society.” 
Ramsey also demonstrated the riding the rails tac¬ 
tic developed by BFSC. Members of BFSC use 
the 2-minute interval between subway stations to 
speak to fellow T riders about the injustice of fare 
hikes and about how they can take action. 

continued on page 4 ... 
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2012-2013 STEERING COMMITTEE 
Elected members 

Sara Burke (11 - 13) New York City (saraburke@me.com) 

A1 Campbell (12-15) University of Utah, 1645 Campus Center Dr. 
Rm. 308, Salt Lake City, UT 84112-9300; (801) 585-3521 
<al@economics.utah.edu> 

Scott Carter (12-15) Department of Economics, The University 
of Tulsa, 600 South College Street, Tulsa, OK 74104 
<scott-carter@utulsa.edu> 

Paul Cooney (11 -14) Buenos Aires, Argentina (pcooney@ufpa.br) 

Laura Ebert (11-13) Economics, Dyson Hall 308, School of 
Management, Marist College, Poughkeepsie, NY 12601, 
845-575-3000 X2904 <ebertl@newpaltz.edu> 

Ann Davis (12 - 15) Marist College, Poughkeepsie, NY 
<ann.davis@marist.edu> 

Armagan Gezici (11-14) Economics, Keene State College, 229 
Main Street, Keene, NH 03435, 603-358-2686 
<agezici@keene.edu> 

Julio Huato (11-14) Economics Department, St. Francis College, 
180 Remsen Street, Brooklyn Heights, NY 11201, 718-489-5331 
<juliohuato@gmail.com> 

Laurie Nisonoff (12-15) Social Science, Hampshire College, 
Amherst, MA 01002; 413-559-5397 <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Paddy Quick (10-13) Economics Department, St. Francis 
College, 180 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201; 

631-286-5168 (h); <paddyquick@aol.com> 

Chris Rude (10-13) Center for International and Political 
Economy Research, <chris.rude@ciper.org> 

Lane Vanderslice (11 - 14) World Hunger Education Service, 
Washington, DC 20017 202-529-4120 (lvanderslice@verizon.net) 

Ex-Officio 

URPE National Office 

Patricia Duffy, URPE National Office, Gordon Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, 418 N. Pleasant Street, Amherst, MA 01002-1735. 
Tel. 413-577-0806. Fax 413-577-0261 <urpe@labomet.org> 

Managing Editor of RRPE 

Hazel Dayton Gunn, Dept, of City and Regional Planning, 

106 W. Sibley Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca NY 14853; 

Email: <hgl8@comell.edu> 

Other URPE Positions 

ASSA Coordinators: Fred Moseley, Mount Holyoke College, 
<fmoseley@mtholyoke.edu> and Laurie Nisonoff, 

Hampshire College, <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Newsletter Editor: Frances Boyes <franceskboyes@gmail.com> 

Economy Connection Coordinator: Ruthie Indeck, 
201-792-7459; <soapbox@urpe.org> 

Printing: Alta Printing, Gainesville, Florida. 


URPE 


The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is a 

membership organization of academics and activists who share 
an interest in a radical analysis of political and economic top¬ 
ics. Since its founding in 1968, URPE’s members have used 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and social 
agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the academic 
professional meetings of the Allied Social Science Associations, 
sponsors a resource/speakers bureau called Economy Connec¬ 
tion, and holds a Summer Conference on political and economic 
topics at a family-friendly summer camp. Its members are 
active in a wide array of professional and activist projects. 


The URPE Newsletter 


The URPE Newsletter is published quarterly by the Union for 
Radical Political Economics. The Newsletter is a place for 
URPE members to publish shorter articles and speeches as well 
as make announcements of upcoming events that might be of 
interest to members. Articles and announcements can be sent 
to the Newsletter Editor in the body of an e-mail message, or as 
an attached file; send to firanceskboyes@gmail.com. 

Permission to reprint material from the Newsletter is granted 
for non-commercial uses, provided that the Newsletter is cred¬ 
ited as the source, and that two copies of the publication are 
sent to the URPE National Office. For permission to reprint 
for commercial purposes, contact the National Office. 

The URPE Newsletter is a good place to publish advertisements 
for new books! Rates are $300 per full page (7.5 inches wide 
by 9.3 inches high); $160 for a half page, and $85 for a quarter 
page. Exchange ads are also considered. Please write or call 
the National Office for more information on this. 

Deadlines for submission to Newsletter are January 7 for win¬ 
ter issue; April 7 for spring issue; June 20 for summer issue, 
and October 7 for fall issue. 
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Announcements 


URPE Steering Committee 
Elections 2012 

The results are in for the 2012 Steering 
Committee elections. Ballots went out to every 
memberin URPE and 66 ballots were mailed back 
to the National Office postmarked by the 
deadline of September 20, 2012. 

The ballots were counted by Pat Duffy and 
Armagan Gezici on September 26, 2012. The 
following people were elected to three year 
terms running from Fall 2012 - Fall 2015: 
Al Campbell, Scott Carter, Ann Davis, and Laurie 
Nisonoff. 

URPE would like to congratulate all who 
participated in this election. In addition, 
heartfelt thanks go out to Mat Forstater for his 
years of service on the Steering Committee and 
continued involvement with URPE in the future. 


Dollars and Sense 

This year Dollars & Sense is 
publishing new editions of: 

Current Economic Issues 
Real World Globalization & 

The Wealth Inequality Reader 

You can place your exam copy orders for 
these and other Dollars & Sense books- 
including the latest editions of Real World 
Macro and Real World Micro, both 
updated in May 2012-through the D&S 
website: 

< dollarsands ense. org/examcopies. html>. 


URPE Newsletter: Content Wanted 

The URPE newsletter is accepting submissions on an ongoing basis 
to be published in its quarterly print newsletter. Short articles, abstracts, 
reviews, etc. related to radical political economics or progressive 
organizing/ activism will all be considered for print. 

Please send all submissions electronically to Frances Boyes at 

franceskboyes@gmail.com. 

All submissions are subject to approval before printing. 
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continued from front cover... 

A great deal of attention was devoted to un¬ 
derstanding the nature of the current crisis. A 
workshop on the European Crisis looked at the 
weakness of the European Union that is most pro¬ 
nounced in Greece and Spain. Though this was 
linked to a housing bubble which popped and 
threatened to destroy European banks, economist 
Paddy Quick pointed out, “The ruling class propa¬ 
ganda shifted the blame from the banks to the 
public institutions which bailed them out.” Govern¬ 
ments took on bank debt and this was subse¬ 
quently used by the ruling classes of Europe as an 
excuse to launch austerity measures against the 
welfare state and other gains of the working class. 
In another workshop, economist Fred Mosely fa¬ 
cilitated a discussion about the competing theo¬ 
ries of the underlying causes of the current global 
economic downturn. Pervasive across the confer¬ 
ence was the belief that it is necessary for Occupy 
activists and others aiming to change the world for 
the better to understand the historical and social 
roots of the systems they are up against. 

One of the workshops on “Alternatives” dis¬ 
cussed what it would mean to design socialism. 
“Contrary to public perception,” Al Campbell said, 
“socialism is fully compatible with human nature, 
since we are a collective species and we strive to 
make things better and socialism gives us a way to 
do that.” Part of the socialist project, Campbell 
noted, was getting workers to fight for their own 
collective interests and to avoid the demoraliza¬ 
tion that comes from seeing capitalist competition 
as the only horizon to human civilization. Social¬ 
ism it was argued could be a system where “peo¬ 
ple have collective self-agency and we develop 
our individuality by helping other people develop 
theirs.” 

Other workshops covered topics ranging from 
the state of the Cuban and Venezuelan revolu¬ 
tions, the relationship between gender and class 
oppression, and Occupy’s use of media. In a 
movement-building workshop, the role of workers’ 
cooperatives in Mondragon Spain was critically 


debated, with some of those present seeing work¬ 
ers’ cooperatives as a way to offer a real world ex¬ 
ample of workplaces without bosses. Others 
contested that a focus on cooperatively run enter¬ 
prise could be a diversion from the struggle to ex¬ 
pose and overthrow the 1%, and that, despite 
successes here and there, cooperatives could not 
possibly cope with competing against giant capi¬ 
talist firms in the marketplace, without taking on¬ 
board some of those capitalists’ worst practices. 

The URPE conference ended on Monday with 
participants discussing their upcoming projects 
and views on leftist electoral strategy. Views 
ranged from critical support of the Democratic 
Party as the “lesser evil,” to support for third par¬ 
ties to such as the Greens, to electoral abstention, 
to those who saw the Democratic Party as an or¬ 
ganization of the ruling class and urged the devel¬ 
opment of an independent revolutionary party. 
One provocative idea was for those voting this 
year to wear orange jumpsuits to the polls, to call 
attention to the millions of people—undocumented 
immigrants, prisoners, detainees at Guantanamo 
Bay—who have absolutely no say within the cur¬ 
rent electoral system, as well as the way that our 
money dominated system imprisons all of us, in 
the name of “democracy.” 

The URPE conference saw the melding and 
mutual infusing of activists and academics, schol¬ 
ars and students, workers and intellectuals, all of 
whom are engaged in a common struggle. Mem¬ 
bers of the Boston Occupier, for instance were 
able to secure promises from several presenters 
to contribute their insights to the pages of the 
paper in the near future. As Occupy New Hamp¬ 
shire’s Katie Talbert put it: “Workshops were vi¬ 
brant, the presenters encouraged discussion and 
truly knew their field of study. Voices of those from 
other countries, voices from those on the ground 
and voices and discussion with academics and re¬ 
searchers enlighten each other.” ♦ 
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January 4, 8:00 am 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Malibu 

Marxian Circuit of Capital and 
Macroeconomics (B5) 

Presiding: Duncan Foley 
(New School for Social Research) 

The Rate of Profit and Macrodynamics in a 
Marxian Model of the Circuit of Capital 

Duncan Foley (New School for Social 
Research) 

Credit, Profitability and Instability: 

A Strictly Structural Approach 

Paulo dos Santos (U of London) 

Some Macroeconomic Results in a Marxian 
Circuit of Capital Model 

Deepankar Basu (U of Massachusetts- 
Amherst) 

Hyun Woong Park (U of Massachusetts- 
Amherst) 

InterlockingTurnoverContinua and the 
Structure of Capital 

Daniel Saros (Valparaiso University) 

Discussants: 

Peter Skott (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
Thomas Michl (Colgate University) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 

Worker Co-operatives: 

Key Ingredients for Viability (L2) 

Presiding: Robin Hahnel 
(Portland State University) 

Worker Cooperatives in the U.S.: What Should 
be Done DijferentlyThisTime? 

Erik K. Olsen (U of Missouri-K C) 


What Do We Really Know About Workers 
Co-ops? 

Virginie Perotin (Leeds University 
Business School) 

A Successful US Workers Co-op: How Was it 
Done? 

Christopher Gunn (Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges) 

Innovation and Assuring Competitive Quality - 
Successes and Never-Ending Challenges at 
Mondragon 

Al Campbell (University of Utah) 

Discussants: 

Robin Hahnel (Portland State University) 
Ian Seda-lrizary (Bucknell University) 

January 4,10:15 am 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Malibu 

Recent Developments in Latin America (O5) 

Presiding: Paul Cooney 
(Universidade Federal do Para-Brazil) 

New Developmentalism or a Return to an 
Agro-export Model in Latin America's Southern 
Cone: The Cases of Brazil and Argentina 

Paul Cooney 

(Universidade Federal do Para-Brazil) 
Juan Santarcangelo 
(Universidad Nacional de General 
Sarmiento-Argentina) 

Growth and Distribution in an Open Economy 
with Currency Substitution 

Jose Cordero (Universidad de Costa Rica) 

The Investment: Theory and Evidence in Mexico 
Gustavo Vargas (Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico) 
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For a Critique of Developmentalist Political 
Economy: MovingTowards Latin American 
Marxism 

Fernando Correa Prado (Universidade 
Federal do Rio de Janeiro) 

Rodrigo Castelo (Universidade do 
Estado do Rio de Janeiro) 

Discussants: 

Fred Moseley (Mount Holyoke College) 

Al Campbell (University of Utah) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 

Shadow Banking in the US and Europe (G2) 

Presiding: Pascal Petit (Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique) 

Post-Crisis Shadow Banking: Alternative 
Lending Channels and the Basel III Regime 
Robert Gutman (Hofstra University) 

Shadow Banking Differences and Similarities 
between Europe and the US 

Esther Jeffers (University of Paris 8) 
Shadow Banking, a New Form of Financial 
Intermediation of Neoliberal Capitalism 

Dominique Plihon (Universite Paris-Nord) 
Regulating Shadow Banking 

Sandra Rigot (Universite Paris-Nord) 

Discussants: 

Pascal Petit (Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique) 

Mario Seccareccia (University of 
Ottawa) 

Eugenia Correa (Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico) 

January 4,12:30 pm 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Coronado Room 

David Gordon Memorial Lecture (Ni) 

Presiding: Fred Moseley 
(Mount Holyoke College) 

Rethinking Financial Capitalism and the 
"Information Economy" 

Duncan Foley (New School for Social 
Research) 


Discussants: 

Perry Mehrling (Barnard College) 

Barkley Rosser (James Madison University) 

January 4, 2:30 pm 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Malibu 
URPE/1A FE Joint Session 

Opening the Black Box of Household 
Production and Exchange (Bg) 

Presiding: Gunseli Berik (University of Utah) 

Intra-family Transfers, Remittances and Gifts - 
Gender Matters 

Elke Holst (DIW Berlin, and Flensburg 
University) 

Andrea Schaefer (Bremen University) 
Mechthild Schrooten (University of 
Applied Sciences-Bremen and DIW Berlin) 

Land Rights and Economic Empowerment for 
Women in Vietnam 

Nidhiya Menon (Brandeis University) 
Yana van der Meulen Rodgers 

(Rutgers University) 

Why Economists Ignore Household Produc¬ 
tion: The Material Foundation for the Ideolo¬ 
gies of the Ruling Class and Ruling Gender 
Paddy Quick (St. Francis College- 
Brooklyn) 

Housework, the Quality of Market Work and 
Men and Women's Earnings in China 

Liangshu Qi (Tsinghua University- 
China) 

Xiao-Yuan Dong (University of 
Winnipeg) 

Discussants: 

Sucharita Sinha Mukherjee 

(College of Saint Benedict-Saint John's University) 

Laurie Nisonoff (Hampshire College) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 

Radical Analysis of Environmental Crisis (Q5) 

Presiding: David Barkin 
(Universidad Autonoma Metropolitana) 
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Radical Ecological Economics for Heterodox 
Analysis 

David Barkin (Universidad Autonoma 
Metropolitana) 

Ecological Imperialism and Ecological 
Liberation 

Haider Kahn (University of Denver) 
Chiara Piovani (University of Denver) 

Heterodox Cost-Benefit Analysis 

Peter Dorman (Evergreen State College) 

Seeking Left Unity on Climate Change Policy 
Robin Hahnel (Portland State University) 

Patterns of Unsustainable Growth 

Torsten Heinrich (UNO, U of Bremen) 

Discussants: 

Paul Burkett (Indiana State University) 
Robin Hahnel (Portland State University) 

January 4, 6:00 pm 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Coronado Room 

URPE Reception for Members and Friends 

January 5, 8:00 am 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Laguna 
LERA/ URPE Joint Session 

Insights of Marxist-Radical Thought 
for Employment Relations 
Practice and Theory (Jg) 

Presiding: Rafael Gomez 
(University ofToronto) 

A Marxian Critique of and Alternative to U.S. 
Industrial Relations Theory and Practice 

Michael Hillard (U of Southern Maine) 
Richard McIntyre (U of Rhode Island) 

The Employment Relation during Economic Crisis: 
Unemployment, Work Intensity, Hires, and Wages 
Michele Naples (College of New Jersey) 

From Monopoly Capital to Universal 
Competition: Radicals and Classical Marxists 
on Industrial Relations 

James Devine (Loyola-Marymount University) 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Fabian Rent 
Theory, and Labor Exploitation 

Bruce E. Kaufman (Georgia State University) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Malibu 

Integrating Real and Financial 
Determinants of Economic Crisis (Bi) 

Presiding: Dorene Isenberg 
(University of Redlands) 

Real and Financial Determinants of the Profit 
Share of Income ig8o-20o6 

Matthew Bezreh (Bowdoin College) 
Jonathan Goldstein (Bowdoin College) 

Theories of Capitalist Instability: Real and Fi¬ 
nancial Components of Accumulation 

Ozgur Orhangazi (Kadir Has 
University, Turkey) 

Growth, Instability and Fragility: Collapses of 
Three U.S. Institutional Structures 

Ray Boddy (San Diego State University) 

The Current Economic Crisis in the U.S.: 

A Crisis of Over-Investment 

David Kotz (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 

Financial Architectures and Development: 
Resilience, Policy Space and Human 
Development in the Global South 

llene Grabel (University of Denver) 

Discussants: 

Ozgur Orhangazi (Kadir Has University, Turkey) 
llene Grabel (University of Denver) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 

Labor Markets and the Great Recession (E2) 

Presiding: Aaron Pacitti (Siena College) 

Is a Fair Labor Market Compatible with Full 
Employment and Price Stability? 

An Empirical Analysis of the Social Bargain 
Aaron Pacitti (Siena College) 

From Wall Street to Bree Street: The Great 
Recession and Informal Employment in 
South Africa 

Jennifer Cohen (Whitman College) 
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Employer of Last Resort under the "Pay As You 
Go" Legislation: A FairmodelSimulation 

Michael Murray (Bemidji State University) 

The Great Recession and Labor Market Flows 
in New York State 

Arindam Mandal (Siena College) 

Discussants: 

Michael Murray (Bemidji State University) 
Arindam Mandal (Siena College) 

Aaron Pacitti (Siena College) 

Jennifer Cohen (Whitman College) 

January 5,10:15 am 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 

Deindustrialization and Financialization 
1970-2012 (L6) 

Presiding: Ozgur Orhangazi (Kadir Has 
University, Turkey) 

Grinding Dec 

Robert Forrant (U of Massachusetts- 
Lowell) 

Marie Duggan (Keene State College) 
Thomas Dallery (Universite du Littoral 
Cote d'Opale) 

From Stability to Risk: IndustrialTransforma- 
tion in One Small Town, 1970-2012 

Marie Duggan (Keene State College) 

Financialization, Competition, and Pricing in 
a Post-Keynesian Theory of Growth and 
Distribution at the Level of the Firm 

Thomas Dallery (Universite du Littoral 
Cote d'Opale) 

Jordan Melmies (Universite du Littoral 
Cote d'Opale) 

The Fictions of Finance and the Instability 
of Financial Markets: On Marx'sTheory of 
the Origin, Foundation, Laws of Motion 
of "Fictitious Capital" 

Zhun Zhao (NewSchool forSocial Research) 

Discussants: 

Ozgiir Orhangazi (Kadir Has University, Turkey) 
Robert Forrant (U of Massachusetts-Lowell) 
Marie Duggan (Keene State College) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Coronado Room 
URPE/AEA 

Inequality in America: Contending Theories (Dg) 

Presiding: Fred Moseley 
(Mount Holyoke College) 

How Much, If At All, Does Skill-Biased 
Technical Change Drive Wage Inequality? 

Lawrence Mishel (Economic Policy Institute) 
Heidi Shierholz (Economic Policy Institute) 

PowerBiasedTechnicalChange, Declining 
Unionization, and the Increase in 
Executive Pay 

Peter Skott (U of Massachusetts- 
Amherst) 

Fredrick Guy (Birkbeck College, University 
of London) 

A Class-Based Explanation of Increasing 
Income Inequality 

Simon Mohun (Queen Mary, University 
of London) 

Discussants: 

David H. Autor (Massachusetts Institute 
ofTechnology) 

Frank Levy (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) 

MarkThoma (University of Oregon) 

January 5, 2:30 pm 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Malibu 

Current Research on the Rate Of Profit (Pi) 

Presiding: David Kotz 
(University of Massachusetts-Amherst) 

Measures of Profitability in the United States: 

A Macroeconomic Analysis 

Sergio Camara Izquierdo (Universidad 
Autonoma Metropolitana-Azcapotzalco) 

Technology, Distribution and the Rate of Profit 
in the US Economy: Understanding the Current 
Crisis 

Ramaa Vasudevan (Colorado State University) 
Deepankar Basu (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
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The US Financial Sector Rate of Profit 

Erdogan Bakir (Bucknell University) 

Al Campbell (University of Utah) 

Military Spending and the Falling Rate of 
Profit 

J. Paul Dunne (University of CapeTown, 

South Africa) 

Luca Pieroni (University of Perugia, Italy) 
Giorgio d'Agostino (University of Rome III, Italy) 

Discussants: 

David Kotz (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
Fred Moseley (Mount Holyoke College) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 
URPE/IAFE Joint Session 

Prospects for the Profession: Forecasting 
the Future of Economics (Bi) 

Presiding: Diana Strassmann 
(Rice University) 

Poisoning the Well: The Ethical Impact of 
Economic Methodology 

Julie Nelson (U of Massachusetts-Boston) 

The Ethical Imperative for Economics 

Mark D. White (College of Staten Island, 
City University of New York) 

Analyzing Gender in the History of Economic 
Thought 

Edith Kuiper (State University of New 
York-New Paltz) 

Endless Loops or Promising Pathways?: 
Critiques of Economics Methodology 
Ann Davis (Marist College) 

Discussants: 

Duncan Foley (New School for Social Research) 

Maria Sagrario Floro (American University) 
Diana Strassmann (Rice University) 

January 6, 8:oo am 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Malibu 
URPE/IAFE Joint Session 
Gender and Austerity in the Great Recession (B5) 


Fall 2012 


Presiding: Dorene Isenberg 
(University of Redlands) 

Gender, Recession and Austerity: Recent 
Developments in the UK 

Jill Rubery (University of Manchester, UK) 

Anthony Rafferty (University of 
Manchester, UK) 

Economic Growth and Vulnerable 
Employment: Estimating Elasticities by 
Gender and Age 

Bret Anderson (University of Rhode Island) 
Elissa Braunstein (Colorado State University) 

Class and Gender in Europe, Before and During 
the Economic Crisis 

Marcella Corsi (Sapienza University of Rome) 
Carlo D'lppoliti (Sapienza University of Rome) 

Single Mothers in the Great Recession: How 
Well Did the Safety Net Work? 

Heidi Hartmann (Institute for Women's 
Policy Research) 

Jeffrey Hayes (Institute for Women's 
Policy Research) 

Discussants: 

Dorene Isenberg (University of Redlands) 
Elaine McCrate (University of Vermont) 


Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 

HeterodoxTheory of Market Governance 
and Competition (B5) 

Presiding:Tae-Hee Jo 
(SUNY-Buffalo State College) 

Competition: Alternative Views 

Nina Shapiro (St. Peter's College) 

Heterodox Approach to Cartels and Market 
Competition 

Frederic Lee (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 

Synthetic Competition, Global Oil, and the 
Role of the Developmental State 

Cyrus Bina (U of Minnesota-Morris) 
Jamee Moudud (Sarah Lawrence College) 


continued on page 15... 
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Food Shortages, Social Unrest, and 
the Low-Input Alternative 

Robert Drury King Ben Currier 

Assistant Professor, Sierra Nevada College, Sierra Nevada College 

&Centre Leo Apostel, Free University of Brussels 


Scholars trained in analysis of complex systems 
at the New England Complex Systems Institute 
(NECSI) have put together impressive studies 
which chart relationships between food shortages 
and “social unrest,” defined as a condition 
“[reflecting] a variety of factors such as poverty, 
unemployment, and social injustice .”1 Their 
research in this area suggests a provocative 
conclusion: 

Despite the many possible contributing factors, 
the timing of violent protests in North Africa and 
the Middle East in 2011 as well as earlier riots 
in 2008 coincides with large peaks in global food 
prices. We identify a specific food price threshold 
above which protests become likely. These 
observations suggest that protests may reflect 
not only long-standing political failings of 
governments, but also the sudden desperate straits 
of vulnerable populations. If food prices remain 
high, there is likely to be persistent and increasing 
global social disruption. Underlying the food price 
peaks we also find an ongoing trend of increasing 
prices. We extrapolate these trends and identify 
a crossing point to the domain of high impacts, 
even without price peaks, in 2012-2013. This 
implies that avoiding global food crises and 
associated social unrest requires rapid and 
concerted action .2 


such high-output strategies. Finally, this report will 
suggest an alternative to current, high-output global 
food production: low-input agriculture methods, 
which may offer insightful models for the future of 
food production and its management. 

I. The NECSI Research, A Closer Look 

First, it is important to note that NECSI 
research takes place against the background of 
some disturbing facts concerning food production 
and prices. A comprehensive, January 2012 report 
on the increasing necessity of food reform, put 
together by Timothy A. Wise and Sophia Murphy 
of the Global Development and Policy Institute at 
Tufts University, reads like a lament on the 
inadequacy of the response by the international 
community to food price hikes since 2007-2008. 
These researchers concluded pointedly that 
governments have failed to address the underlying 
causes of food price hikes, have avoided the only 
viable solutions to these prices hike—deep 
structural reform—and consequently, have “left the 
world vulnerable to further crises. ”4 Further, these 
researchers “warn that policy reforms fall well 
short of what is needed to the meet the world’s 
current and future food needs in a sustainable way, 
particularly in the context of rapidly changing 
climate. ”5 


Put starkly, high food prices “are the precipitat¬ 
ing condition for social unrest. ”3 In what follows 
we will summarize the findings of these scholars. 
Next, we will suggest that, if this research is 
correct, we ought to consider it within a larger 
force-field of political economy, one that considers 
the complexity of food crises within the global, 
international system with its unique structural 
make-up. Then we will contextualize the research 
findings alongside a dissipative systems view of the 
political economy in order to assay the causes of 
food crises in, mainly, strategies of high-output 
industrial agricultural production. Neoliberal 
policy and factory farming, for instance, promote 


What impacts might this dire state of affairs 
with respect to food have on the problem of social 
unrest and violence? NECSI scholars have gone 
furthest in exploring this angle systematically. For 
them, social unrest in volatile regions of the world 
can be li nk ed empirically to major global problems 
such as oil crises, ethanol conversion, and a rising 
FAO Food Price Index.6 The links they’ve 
discovered are multi-layered and non-linear since 
the Food Price Index is not simply a matter of 
plotting food prices in direct proportion to some 
putative supply of food, but is complicated by oil 

continued on page 11... 
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crises and commercial activities within a variety of 
industrial sectors affected by oil, such as the 
conversion of corn into ethanol. Furthermore, 
even as countries trend toward renewable fuels 
such as ethanol and more crops are converted into 
sustainable fuels, a chain reaction is formed 
wherein demand for oil rises and hydrocarbon 
resources are further depleted. The sum of such 
energy conversion practices depletes agricultural 
resources and drives up the FAO Food Price Index. 
The conclusion: rises in the FAO Food Price Index 
can be correlated withpolitical instability and food 
riots throughout the Middle East and Northern 
Africa. What NECSI researchers have discovered 
in a novel way is that these correlations can be used 
to create a threshold Index for violence. 

By comparing trends in violence with the cur¬ 
rent food shortages and their connections with the 
FAO Food Price Indexes, a threshold of 210 
(p<l 0-7, binomial test) can be established, which 
allows for the prediction of food shortages around 
the world. NECSI’s FAO Food Price Index thresh¬ 
old was breached in 2008, a year in which more 
than “60 food riots occurred in 30 different coun¬ 
tries.” Since then, in 2010 and again in 2011 
higher prices were reported as Arab Spring protests 
took place in North Africa and the Middle East. 
Confirming the importance of the threshold 
marker, as food prices declined a respite from 
political and social change can be seen. Unfortu¬ 
nately, such respites have been short lived for 
NECSI researchers. Viewed systemically and in 
the longer term, a rapidly increasing trend can be 
detected from 2004 until present. The trend is 
estimated to exceed the threshold in July 2012 (at 
current prices) or April 2013 (adjusted for what 
NECSI considers correct prices). 

It should be no surprise, though, that NECSI’s 
trend predictions encounter difficulties associated 
with the misleading dynamics of financial and 
other bubbles. In 2011 some countries in the Mid¬ 
dle East and North Africa were able to control their 
food prices through ad-hoc legislation. Still, these 
countries experienced violence as seemingly 
external, surrounding riots triggered reactions 
within the price controlled countries. Such 
misleading markers occur in nominally democratic 
regimes as well. Recent deregulation in U.S. 
government commodities markets allow dealers to 
be exempted from trading limits. Similarly, 


investments in other markets, such as ethanol, 
viewed with a mind to the system as a whole, drive 
up the price of corn and leave diminished 
supplies of food, viz. the global system. But 
structural food problems cannot be deregulated 
away and regimes that managed to provide their 
citizens with food security will nonetheless, on 
NECSI’s calculations, encounter protests and food 
riots in the longer term. 

Finally, as with the Tufts study referenced 
above, NECSI researchers point to the dangers of 
a buffer-less global system. The NECSI narrative 
runs thusly: without any buffers, many destitute 
regions of the world will experience a loss of food 
security and large scale social violence and 
upheaval; but widespread instability has become a 
global issue as food supplies have become 
interdependent on trade and other global markets. 
A reform-oriented solution to these growing prob¬ 
lems emerges for NECSI, namely: solutions to 
problems in the international political economy 
include a re-regulation and restriction of 
commodity markets as well as a reduction in 
ethanol production.7 Considering systemic insta¬ 
bility, however, will the implementation of struc¬ 
ture-preserving buffers be adequate to the daunting 
realities? 

II. The Systems View on Political Economy 

Are the realities today, from food to violence 
not systemically related? Why is there poverty and 
hunger alongside the rise of global temperatures 
while polar ice caps melt at unprecedented rates? 
Why are there, at the same time, violent 
revolutions throughout the Middle East and 
uni-directional tendencies toward militarization? 
Surely, today’s crises are not isolated or random, 
but flow out in patterned-forms from the 
deepest structures of our society and may be 
conceived on the rationale for the political 
economy upon which this society is based.s 

From the systems point of view, the current 
international political economy is a precise result 
of the conditions by which structured forms of 
energy, materials, and information flow through, 
and are reproduced in, our social system with its 
overarching logic of capital. Societies, in order to 
exist as systems, must continuously reproduce 
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specific structures, over time, in order to maintain 
their integrity against perturbations from the 
environment. If any one of these structures is 
removed, the system will undergo a crisis. For 
example, the feudal system depended on certain 
inputs, e.g., a surplus production of food, 
distributed in a certain proportion between lord and 
vassal, as well as on bonds of fidelity between 
these social groups. Ultimately, when these 
structural components were removed, the feudal 
system experienced a crises and collapsed (in the 
language of systems, the feudal system underwent 
a bifurcating phase change, opening the space for 
the system of capital to emerge). Thus, the idea is 
that the political economy of the system of capital 
can be understood by looking at the way it 
transforms inputs of energy, materials, and 
information in the service of reproducing its 
structurally necessary components as outputs. 

With respect to the reproduction of capital, the 
capital system must continuously convert the bulk 
of its energy, materials, and information into the 
following structural components which must be 
reproduced for the system to perpetuate itself over 
time (brief list): 

—A structurally enforced inequality between 
capital and labor. 

—Constant accumulation of capital with 
expanding profit motive. 

—Property system with private ownership of 
means of production. 

—An in principle uncontrollable world market 
with requisite production objectives of capital. 

—Nation-state system as framework of 
international relations. 

Again, if a significant portion of these 
structurally necessary components of the system 
of capital are removed, the system demonstrates 
signs of a crisis and undergoes a radical change 
in its structure; it is threatened by collapse. Not 
just food, then, but the following range of crises- 
provoking conditions within our society can be 
linked to the political economy of capital: 

—Cyclical problems with over-accumulation and 
underproduction (boom and bust cycles). 

—The appropriation of labor by capital (including 
the separation of the majority of the population 
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from access to the inputs defining the means 
of subsistence) and so, 

—The structure of the ownership of means of 
production and the productive resources and 
technologies used to extract surplus labor. 

-Over-dependency on hydrocarbons resources 

—The politics of nation-states and national 
identities within the various international 
relations frameworks as problems of political 
representation 

—The problem of poverty vis-a-vis global 
governance institutions like the IMF and World 
Bank (and, for instance, their control of 
agricultural surplus through tariffs and trade 
organizations). 

Specifying the structural make-up of the 
system of capital, then, as well as the relations that 
this system maintains with other, pertinent systems 
(ecological, systems of human labor) provides 
insights into the management and abolishment of 
the variety of current crises. The system of capital 
generates the structural crises defining our world in 
virtue of its structure and the necessity it has, as 
with all systems, to dissipate or funnel entropy— 
a variety of waste products and unusable forms of 
energy—into its environment since it must engage 
in such forms of dissipation just in order to 
reproduce itself, again, as with all systems. The 
process is not dissimilar to the ways in which 
biological organisms must take in food and also 
expel harmful waste products just in order to be. 
Perhaps no one has gone further in this type of 
analysis than Richard Biel in his study, The 
Entropy of Capitalism.9 

III. Biel’s Low-Input Alternative to the Food 
Crisis 

For Biel, food shortages and their links with 
violence must be analyzed by examining the 
entropy of capitalism, viewed as a system, 
holistically. Biel defines capital through the lens of 
the entropy laws of thermodynamics. Here, just as 
all systems require inputs of energy to function and 
produce outputs which must be dissipated back 
into their environments, the capital system draws 
such flows into itself and, in order to reproduce 
itself, pushes waste products into its environment. 
On this framework, we can speak of crises when 
the environments a system draws from 
become depleted. Historically, the capital system 

continued on page 13... 
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has drawn its energy from two main sources, for 
Biel: from labor, especially in the Global South and 
from natural environments, like rainforests, from 
which capital has extracted timber for construction 
projects, for example. Considering the astonish¬ 
ing depth of today’s environmental crises, the 
capital system is, for Biel, in danger of being 
unable to reproduce itself—its reliance on natural 
environments has become threatened. Thus, 
problems with the environment become problems 
within the system, compounded by the fact that 
capital’s other essential source of inputs, labor, is 
only getting hungrier. As the system confronts 
such crises it breaks down and is flooded with 
entropy, energy that it can no longer convert into 
useful inputs required for its maintenance and 
functioning. 

Biel’s reading of entropy is basic. It registers 
the necessary conversion of inputs from the 
environment to some socially useful product. The 
system of capital converts inputs of natural 
resources and labor into what is ultimately the 
capital necessary for the reproduction of the 
system of capital. Here, food crises go hand in 
hand with environmental depletion on the widest, 
systemic scale, all the while such depletion is 
compounded by climate change and human 
economic policies. Economic policies may 
harmfully ramify entropy in a system. Of course 
one must carefully consider the role of the 
dominant neoliberal agricultural policy that 
sustains industrial and factory farming methods as 
a cause of food crises, both at the level of methods 
of production and at the level of food price 
regulation. Naturally, bad policy may lead to a 
narrowing of the options available for the system 
of capital to dissipate its entropy into an 
environment. Commonsense blog reviewer Luigi 
Russi puts this point well in a recent review of 
Biel’s The Entropy of Capitalism: 

Entropy, however, also refers to the ability to 
process information. In other words, as the system 
loses its ability to process diverse information and 
transform itself accordingly, it becomes responsive 
to only a narrow set of conditions and produces an 
even narrower set of responses that increase its 
fragility. So, for example, Biel looks at the 
progressive inability of the system of capitalism to 
process information that contradicts its basic 
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core-periphery dynamics and becomes caught in a 
spiral of financial instability and militarisation. 
This occurs because, on the one hand, finance - by 
reaping profits from risk - offers distorted 
feedback by promoting the multiplication of risk 
through speculation, thereby muffling the 
stabilising feedback about the unsustainability of 
capitalist accumulation (which requires constant 
dissipation into an environment, which effectively 
becomes a “periphery”). Militarisation, on the 
other hand, is the response of late 
capitalist regimes to the increase in feedback 
which the system is unable to process and which is 
therefore bagged as chaos and subject to 
militaristic repression.io 

For Biel, the political economy of the system 
of capital deploys such regimes of accumulation 
(modes of converting inputs to outputs) in order to 
sustain itself, while the very logic of these regimes 
generates irresolvable contradictions, for example, 
when it comes to providing solutions to problems 
in food production. In this way, Biel opposes the 
NECSI view; he does not advocate for the imple¬ 
mentation of buffers and structural reforms so 
much as for an entirely different vision of political 
economy, one capable of solving the food crises 
because it employs the logic of a viable, systemic- 
alternative, with accumulation regimes based on 
low- rather than high-input production (the latter 
mode Biel assigns to the accumulation regimes of 
capital). Indeed, a main strategy of the capital 
system has been to reverse or offset diminishing 
returns in food production by increasing the use of 
high-input accumulation regimes associated with 
industrial and factory methods in farming, even 
while such methods are causes of these 
diminishing returns. The problem is one of 
positive feedback, wherein the presence of an 
element in a system causes an increase of that 
element, forming a loop. On this logic, for 
instance, toxins from chemicals used to increase 
agricultural output can only be reduced by the use 
of even more chemicals. But such are the loops of 
capital’s accumulation regimes. But are capital’s 
accumulation regimes compatible with a world 
premised on sustainable renewal? 

Not for Biel, for whom the entropy of the food 
system is itself defined clearly and “expressed in 
soil exhaustion, fuel shortage, climate change,.. .”11 
Thus, Biel proposes a transition to low-input 
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accumulation regimes for food production in what 
he calls “urban agriculture.” According to Biel, 
“[s]urprisingly, small farms and gardens turn out 
to be more efficient than plantation agriculture .”12 
Further, “[t]his is the real significance of urban 
agriculture with sufficiently high productivity to 
make a serious contribution to feeding the people 
(this is the crucial condition), then we could afford 
to withdraw part of rural agriculture from the 
current, unsustainable system and still retain the 
total net food production while this part is being 
converted to organic, low-input methods.”i3 Biel 
also cites the aquaponic greenhouse system 
technologies as another example of his proposed 
low-input accumulation regimes. 14 Where the 
system of capital requires the high-input regimes 
just to reproduce itself, low-input regimes require 
a different set of structural supports premised on 
the logic of a different political economy, supports 
such as community-based food production 
divorced from all the trappings of agribusiness.is 
The virtue of Biel’s proposal lies in the fact that 
low-input agriculture would provide a systemic 
alternative to capital’s reproduction of its 
structurally-embedded regimes of accumulation. 

Versus the NECSI researchers then, we agree 
with Biel whose work suggests that even the 
deepest of structural reform remains inadequate to 
the task of resolving crises in food. If the food 
crises are a result of the structure of the current 
political economy, then no reform measures will 
prove sufficient. A revolution in the very structure 
of the political economy that produces crises in the 
first place may prove to be the only viable 
solution. What is needed in these times of dire 
social crises are not buffers or structural reforms, 
but a political economy based on entirely different 
structures and regimes of accumulation. So, too, 
with the concepts at the base of such an 
alternative, systemic alternative to the current 
political economy: our re-conceptualizations of 
political economy must respond to the deep, 
structural problems that lie at the base of capital as 
a global system in a time of structural (and no 
longer cyclical) crisis. What is required is a 
political economy poised to criticize the system of 
capital alongside an empirically informed, but 
systemic analysis of the energy dynamics behind 
a viable, systemic solution and its reproduction. ♦ 


Endnotes 

1. The full report of this NECSI study from 2011 
may be found here: 
http://arxiv.org/pdf/1108.2455vl.pdf. 

For a summary of this paper, also see Brian 
Merchant’s, “We Are Now One Year Away from 
Global Riots, Complex Systems Theorists Say,” 
at http://motherboard.vice.com/2012/9/10/we- 
are-now-one-year-away-from-global-riots-com- 
plex-systems-theorists-say. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4 . http://www.ase.tufts.edu/gdae/policy_research/re- 
solving_food_crisis.html 

5 . Ibid. Emphasis here is mine. 

6. The FAO Food Price Index is a measure of the 
monthly change in international prices of a basket 
of food commodities. 

7 . Again, see NECSI paper at 
http://arxiv.org/pdf/1108.2455vl.pdf. 

8. For an excellent study of this view, see Nafeez 
Mosaddeq Ahmed’s, A User’s Guide to The Crisis of 
Civilization And How to Save It. (Pluto Press, 2010). 
For a criticism of this work from the systems point of 
view, see Robert Drury King’s review of this book at, 
http://marxandphilosophy.org.uk/reviewofbooks/re- 
views/2011/377 

9 . Robert Biel, The Entropy of Capitalism. (Brill, 
2012 ). 

10. http ://www. commonssense. it/s 1 /?p=0&paged=3 

11 . The Entropy of Capitalism, pg. 320. 

12 . Ibid, pg. 321. 

13 . Ibid. 

14 . Ibid, pg. 322. 

15 . Ibid, pg. 318. 
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The Failure of Market Fundamentalism: Flow 
Electricity Sector Restructuring is Threatening 
the Economic and Social Fabric 

Lynne Chester (University of Sydney) 

Discussants: 

Tae-Hee Jo (SUNY-Buffalo State College) 
Jamee Moudud (Sarah Lawrence College) 

January 6,10:15 am 

Marriott Marquis & Marina, Newport Beach 

What Does Development Mean? Considera¬ 
tions of Contact Areas Between Structural 
Power and Grassroots Resistance (Oi) 

Presiding: Geoff Schneider 
(Bucknell University) 

Development in Marx and in EconomicTheory: 
Claiming a Negative Critique of Capitalist 
Development 

Bianca Bonente (Federal University of 
Brazil-Fluminense) 

Indigenous Resistance and the Development 
Discourse: Reconceptualizing Western 
Flegemony? 

Karol Gil (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 

New Systemic Institutional Approach for 
Comparative Political and Economic Analysis 
Svetlana Kirdina (Russian Academy of 
Science) 

Contact Areas: Economics, Flistoryand 
Development Theory 

Natalia Bracarense (SUNY-Potsdam) 

Constrained Autonomy and the Developmental 
State: From Successful Developmentalism to 
Catastrophic Failure 

Jamee Moudud (Sarah Lawrence College) 

Discussants: 

Geoff Schneider (Bucknell University) 

Al Campbell (University of Utah) 
Fernando Prada (Federal University of 
Brazil-Rio de Janeiro) 


URPE BlogSPOT 

The following is copied directly from the URPE blog. The blog 
can be found at http://urpe.wordpress.com.The content of any 
blog post does not reflect any organizational position of URPE, 
only that of the individual author. 

Who’s the real hoodlum and pirate? 

In Uncategorized on April 18 , 2012 by Jim 

Chaucer’s advice that ‘One who has a glass head 
should beware of stones’ would seem quite 
appropriate for the editors of the Financial Times 
as they accuse Argentina of being a hoodlum and 
economic pirate. It’s quite bold to throw stones 
from their glass towers considering the vast global 
misery we see every day that’s directly traceable 
to the self dealing, greed, and, yes, piracy of their 
key readership - concentrated financial power. 

It’s the global capitalist system which is the 
hoodlum, not Argentina. In every “developed” 
country in the world today we see worker 
incomes declining and stress levels rising. 
“Democratic” governments are literally attacking 
their own people enforcing an austerity 
demanded by the gods of finance. In the poorer 
countries, majorities live in horrible conditions and 
lack even basic needs. Yet at the same time the 
financial gods have never lived richer. 

The first requirement of society is survival and it’s 
absurd to think niceties like investment treaties - 
negotiated secretly and undemocratically by the 
way - can be a barrier. It’s indefensible that 
human knowledge, technology, and the productive 
potential of society can be held hostage by an 
incredibly small number of hoodlums who claim 
the god given right to withhold production unless 
adequate “incentives” are provided. 

Expropriation is perhaps the ultimate weapon 
available against consolidated economic power 
and one can only hope Argentina’s bold action is 
the harbinger of a much broader international 
movement. We clearly have the technologies and 
productive capacity for everyone to live well. It’s 
way past time the obscene economic power 
forming the base of the Financial Times is 
“euthanized” and we start working for ourselves 
rather than the Repsols of the world. 

http://urpe.wordpress.com 
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The Eastern Economic Association holds an 
annual conference, usually in late February or March, 
in various cities on the eastern seaboard of the United 
States. URPE is once again sponsoring panels at the 
Easterns. This will be the seventh annual 
"URPE@Easterns" program in recent years. 

The 2013 conference will be held at the 
Sheraton New York Hotel and Towers 
May 9-11, 2013. 

For questions about the meetings, 
contact the URPE at ASSA coordinators, 

Scott Carter (scott-carter@utulsa.edu) 
or Armagan Gezici (agezici@keene.edu). 

The deadline for proposals for individual 
papers or complete panels is: 

November 16, 2012 

RULES for submissions to URPE at EEA: 

1. All presenters must be dues-paying URPE members by 
the time of the deadline (November 16, 2012). 

2. URPE membership is not a requirement for discussants. 

3. Eastern Economics Association membership criteria 
apply (see Eastern Economic Association Conference page 
for further details for EEA criteria). 

For more information about submitting 
papers see the call for papers. 

See the Eastern Economic Association website for 
general logistical information about the conference. 





















